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not deny that, in a narrow sense, 
this is true. But in a much broader 
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been, and will continue to be integ- 
rity, craftsmanship and a profound 
awareness of the noble purpose our 
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Correspondence 





Secular Institutes 


Eniror: Fr. Bernard’s article “Secular In- 
stitutes” (Am. 6/23) points out the slow 
growth of this movement within the laity of 
the modern Church. . . . Perhaps if more 
priests and religious were instrumental in 
spreading knowledge of organized dedi- 
cated life outside religious communities and 


| within the laity of the Church, the growth 


of this movement under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost would be speeded. . . . 
Rhinelander, Wis. Mary JANE VANcos 


Supporting the Oppressed 


Eprror: It was heartening to read your 
comment on our Assembly’s second ses- 
sion “Voice of Captive Europe” (Am. 7/14, 
p. 354). . . . In the comment on the same 
page “Historic Poznan Rising” you rightly 
point out that “as on past occasions, how- 
ever, the free world stood by inactive with 
no apparent plan of help.” . . . There is 
a great need for a concerted effort by the 
still free world to plan carefully and to 
execute strategy and tactics, to take the 
offensive into its own hands. 

Brutus Coste 
Assembly of Captive European Nations 
New York, N. Y. 


More on the Legion 


Epiror: I am writing to congratulate you 
on the wonderful article by Avery Dulles, 
S. J., “The Legion of Decency” (Am. 6/2). 
... Couldn’t you reprint it in pamphlet 
form so that those who do not subscribe 
to AMERICA Can read that article? 

Maryville College Susan KLour 
St. Louis, Mo. 

[The article alluded to is a condensation 
of a@ pamphlet with the same title, pub- 
lished by the America Press, 70 East 45th 
St.. New York 17, N. Y. 32 p. 15¢. Ep.] 


The Oxford Way 


Eprror: Mr. Hayes’ report on Oxford (Am. 
7/21, p. 382) leaves me—like the king of 
Siam—in a state of great puzzlement. 

It seems that at Oxford, and at Oxford 
only, mere antiquity is a virtue and a value. 
Puzzling. 

[For] over 800 years Oxford must have 
produced hundreds of alumni who became 
millionaires. But the wealth of affection 
seems never to have translated itself into 
gifts of any size... . Very puzzling. 

At Oxford . . . it is a virtue never to 
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reach a conclusion about anything. Not even 
when the evidence is all in. This is puzzling. 
But perhaps one should remember that 
England is a land of paradoxes, a paradox 
being a contradiction in false whiskers. 
(Rev.) Louts F. Doy te, S. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Is Nehru Aware? 


Epitor: As a long-time admirer, but a re- 
cent subscriber of America, I feel I must 
gently take vou to task over your involve- 
ment with Vice President Nixon and India’s 
“neutralism” (Am. 7/21, p. 376 and 378). 
Can anyone . . . point to India and say 
she is not aware of the threat of com- 
munism? Just notice how Nehru has han- 
dled local communism in India. 
. . . I only wish some of our spokesmen 
could take countries to task as gently and 
with such understanding as some of our 
recent Southeast Asian visitors have when 
they spoke to the United States. 
New York, N. Y. RoBert k. Morton 


Educational TV 


Epiror: I read with great pleasure “TV 
Goes to School” by Franklin Dunham (Am. 
7/14) .... 1 have found Chicagoland’s 





The 


Catholic 
Family 


by JOHN L. THomas, S.J. 


Father Thomas is the author of the 
new book The American Catholic Family. 
In a lead review of this book, Father 
George A. Kelly, director of the Family 


| Life Bureau of the New York Arch- 


diocese, writes: “This is one of the most 
significant pieces of sociological research 
to come from the pen of a Catholic 
scholar in recent years, not only because 
it deals with the family, but chiefly be- 
cause it makes available for the first time 
empirical data drawn from the files of 
the separation court of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago. 


What makes this book rather 


| unique is that it faces up to a problem 
| long discussed in rectories and chancery 


educational outlet, Channel 11. so valuable | 


that for months I have been urging every- 
one I know who is interested in art to listen 
in on the Friday P. M. half-hour program 
on art appreciation. . . . I can learn more 
about painting from a single lecture than 
from a month of reading. C. V. Hiccrns 


LaGrange. IIl. 





Is There a Catholic Vote? 


Right now everybody is talking 
about the decisive voting power 
of U. S. Catholics. Is Catholic vot- 
ing strength a realitv? Would all 
the Catholics who voted for Eisen- 
hower in 1952 shift back to the 
Democrats this fall if a Catholic 
were nominated for the office of 
Vice President on the Democratic 
ticket? Next week in AMERICA 
vou can look for answers to these 
and many related questions by 
political specialist James RoBERT 
Brown. 











offices but never examined with such 
objectivity and thoroughness. . . 1 warmly 
recommend this book . . .” 


Father Thomas has called upon his 
experience and research to write a valu- 
able pamphlet on the same subject for 
America Press. In it he discusses clearly 
and practically the problems Catholics 
face today trying to protect their mar- 
riages. 


Discount rates on bulk orders 
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10-49 copies @ 25% discount 
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50 and more copies @ 331% discount 
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Current Comment 





IN THE GOOD OLD U. S. A. 


Apostle of the Press 


Archbishop John Francis Noll, Bish- 
op of Fort Wayne, Ind., lived a life 
as full as it was long. The career which 
ended for the 81-year-old prelate on 
July 31 was rich in achievements for 
the glory of God and the good of the 
Church. His impress on the field of 
Catholic journalism, however, remains 
unique and indelible. 

Our Sunday Visitor, which he found- 
ed in 1912, today has a circulation of 
762,462 for its national and eleven dio- 
cesan editions. But that is not the whole 
story. Behind that spectacular success 
lies the zeal of an apostolic priest with 
a tireless pen. Under the direction of 
Father Noll, OSV quickly became’ a 
skillful defender of the faith and an 
authoritative exponent of its doctrines. 

Through the printed word the man 
who became Bishop of Fort Wayne in 
1925 was able to reach places (and 
hearts) inaccessible to other means. For- 
ty-four years of unabated writing by this 
unusual man of God make him a model 
and inspiration to the apostles of the 
Catholic press. 


The New Orleans Schools 


The announcement on Aug. 5 by 
Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, that racial in- 
tegration of the Catholic schools in his 
archdiocese would be postponed until 
September, 1957 have caused 
some disappointment (or comfort, de- 
pending on the point of view) in those 
who were looking for immediate results 
from his Feb. 11 decision. 

But grounds for either emotion are 
negligible. The courageous Archbishop 
makes plain that he has in no way modi- 
fied his earlier stand, which “still holds 
true as a guide of Catholic conduct.” 
Certain difficulties. he observes, still re- 
main, but he hopes to overcome these. 
He touches then upon the very heart of 


may 
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the problem, proposing “in all patience 
and charity to remove doubts, misunder- 
standings and other difficulties” and to 
explain the Catholic attitude. 
Such education in the norms 
practices of interracial justice is needed 
by the entire nation. The time has 
passed when it was supposedly “safer” 
or “more prudent” for our Catholic peo- 
ple to leave under wraps what, as Arch- 
bishop Rummel says, “has the support 
of outstanding Catholic theologians, 
teachers and of the Supreme Pontiff in 
many Official pronouncements and allo- 
cutions.” The tense situations in our 
crowded cities, as well as the troubled 
situation abroad, demand that Catholics 
make known to themselves and to the 
world precisely where they stand, 


and 


Strikes against the State 


Probably most Catholic authorities 
on industrial relations would agree with 
the late President Roosevelt that there 
is no right to strike against the govern- 
ment. Some, however, would not apply 
this ban to workers engaged in the 
economic, as distinguished from the 
political, activities of government. They 
see no reason why a state which oper- 
ates a factory or a barge line should be 
treated any differently than a private 
employer engaged in similar enterprises. 

These thoughts came to mind as we 
read the decision last month of N. Y. 
State Supreme Court Justice Vincent 
A. Lupiano in the case of Manhattan’s 
subway motormen. At the request of 
the local transit authority, the Judge 
enjoined a repetition of the June 14 
walkout which for a short time para- 
lyzed the Big Town’s rapid transit sys- 
tem. The judge said that operation of 
the subways “is properly and _ neces- 
sarily a government function.” Then 
he argued that, since subway workers, 
like policemen and firemen, are en- 
gaged in a “vital service,” they have no 
right to strike. He was on safer ground, 


surely, when he observed that workers 
thus deprived of the right to strike 
ought to have an alternative means of 
obtaining justice. 

The subways are certainly a vital ser- 
vice, especially in a city like New York, 
but their operation even there is not 
necessarily a function of the state. Pre- 
scinding from positive law to the con- 
trary, it is possible to argue that if 
subway workers do not have the right 
to strike, this deprivation proceeds from 
the essential character of their work 
rather than from the accident of public 
ownership. 


Barrier to Civil Rights 


The 84th Congress adjourned July 30 
without taking action on the issue of 
civil rights. Before the passage of time 
wraps this failure in the mists of history, 
we think the record should show that 
this Review noted and applauded what 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas told his senatorial 


colleagues on July 25. He began by ! 


confessing that it was impossible “ever 
to bring a civil rights measure of any 
real substance to a vote in this body.” 
The complex rules and procedures of 
the Senate, he said, have been so de- 
vised as to prevent any action on civil 
rights which is “obnoxious to the mem- 
bers from the South who sit in the 
United States Senate.” 

Mr. Douglas went on to state that 
these “carefully guarded, carefully de- 
fended” rules 

will probably prevent the 

American people, in a legislative 

fashion, from ever proceeding to 

defend the right of the Negro mi- 

nority in this country. I say this 

with great sadness, but I think it 
is a fact. Many persons may exult 
over this tendency. I do not. 


The Senator asserted that great wrongs 
are presently being perpetrated on 
Negroes in all sections of the country. 
These injustices, he said, are a great 
blot on our national honor, and are 
un-Christian in the deepest sense of 
that word. He went on to conclude that 
the U. S. Senate 


... has in this matter a heavy bur- 
den upon its conscience . . , I do 
not believe that the American 
— can permanently postpone 
dealing with this issue. But the 
Members of the Senate who are in 
this quiet, and at times pleasant, 
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club cannot hope to escape the 
scrutiny of the public opinion, not 
only of this country, but of the 
world. 


We fully agree with the Senator in his 
conviction that we must right these 
grave wrongs “if we are to escape the 
judgment of. a just God.” 


Bigelow Case 


When Gov. Robert A. Meyner of New 
Jersey nominated John O. Bigelow as a 
governor of Rutgers University, he did 
not anticipate the storm to come. The 
State Senate, newspapers reported, was 
“expected to confirm... . without de- 
lay.” No one, surely, expected that an 


proval for such a post simply because 
he fulfilled the ethical requirements of 
his profession. 

The Senate objected to Judge Bige- 
low’s defense (undertaken by request 
of the Essex County Bar Association) 
of a teacher who had invoked the 
Fifth Amendment. Though the judge 
declared his own opposition to com- 
munism before the Senate’s Judiciary 
Committee, a majority of his hearers 
were not satisfied. 

Despite resolutions by many bar as- 
sociations affirming “the duty of the bar 
to provide . . . aid even to the most 
unpopular defendant” and the “correla- 
tive right of a lawyer to represent .. . 
any client without . , . having imputed 
to him his client’s reputation, views or 


one said: “I would never have repre- 
sented the type of client Judge Bigelow 
chose to represent. This is an issue big- 
ger than the Senate or Judge Bigelow.” 

Many would agree with the latter 
part of the senator’s statement. Bigger 
issues are at stake. Aside from injus- 
tice to the nominee, the action, based 
on such motives, strikes at the freedom 
of all lawyers and the constitutional 
guarantee of the right of every accused 
to counsel. 

It may well be that refusal to con- 
firm the nomination was, in the words 
of the Senate majority leader, “the big- 
gest mistake ever made by our party in 
the house.” That it should stand would 
be a precedent with most regrettable 
implications for our most cherished 


eminent citizen would be denied ap- 


——Apostle of Housing 





character,” 


the senators disagreed. As 


liberties. 





San Antonians, the lowly and the mighty, 
mourned the passing of a devoted friend last 
month. On July 13 the Rev. Carmen Tranchese, 
S.J., died at St. Charles College, Grand Coteau, 
La. Nationally known as a pioneer promoter of 
public housing in San Antonio, he had been pastor 
of the local Our Lady of Guadalupe parish from 
1932 until 1952. In the last years of his life he had 
been at Sacred Heart Church, Grand Coteau. 

A native of Naples, Italy, Father Tranchese en- 
tered the Society of Jesus in that city in 1896. 
After studies on the island of Malta he completed 
his theological training at St. Bueno’s College, 
North Wales. Ordained to the priesthood in 1911, 
in the next year he took up missionary work in 
the United States. His assignment to Our Lady 
of Guadalupe church followed a period of several 
years when he was pastor in E] Paso, Tex. In his 
new post he was to win nation-wide acclaim, be- 
ing the first citizen of San Antonio to be honored 
(1936) on the national radio program, “Big Little 
Americans.” 

To meet the needs of his impoverished parish- 
ioners, and of the city’s many underprivileged, the 
new pastor soon established a community center 
and a clinic. Among other achievements, he 
founded a parish bulletin, La Voz, now grown 
into the archdiocesan Spanish weekly with a cir- 
culation of about 9,000. During his twenty-year 
pastorate, as Archbishop Robert E. Lucey noted 
at the time of the priest’s death, he never accepted 


Miss Epwarps is associate editor of the Alamo 
Register, San Antonio’s archdiocesan newspaper. 


a salary. All the money he could beg went to the 
poor of the parish. 

A member of the advisory board for San An- 
tonio’s housing project, set up in 1935, Father 
Tranchese served several terms on the board of 
directors of the local Housing Authority. It was his 
personal appeal to President and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt that saved slum-clearing efforts at a 
time when high costs threatened the plan. Mrs. 
Roosevelt came to San Antonio and with her as- 
sistance the housing project received necessary 
public support. 

“Everyone who ever worked with him,” Mrs. 
Marie Maguire, present executive director of the 
San Antonio Housing Authority states, “recog- 
nizes the valiant fight he made for the needy 
people of this area.” During his years with the 
Authority he planned and built four large projects 
providing 2,554 dwelling units for Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, Latin Americans and Negroes. In recogni- 
tion of his efforts, church, civic and government 
leaders joined in tribute to this friend of the poor 
at a banquet, Dec. 9, 1946, arranged principally 
by his non-Catholic admirers. A telegram on that 
occasion from Mrs. Roosevelt read: “I know of 
the wonderful work he has done and wish him 
health and strength to carry on.” 

His advanced years brought about Father 
Tranchese’s removal, in 1952, to less arduous 
work. In the words of the Rev. Carlos J. Quintana, 
his successor as editor of La Voz, “never before 
nor since has any one man concentrated so much 
effort in behalf of our underprivileged and poverty 
stricken ... Joyce ANN Epwarps 
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ABROAD 


Catholicism at World Fair 


An exhibit at an international fair is 
a “natural” for the Church. Strange to 
say, American Catholics are rather un- 
familiar with this kind of publicity for 
their religion. Yet through such exhibits, 
presented in a dignified but graphic 
stvle, Catholics come to learn more 
about their faith. Non-Catholics, too, 
who troop through the exhibition halls 
by the tens of thousands, have a rare 
opportunity of making perhaps a first 
acquaintance with the Church. 

The Holy See has been represented 
at world fairs whenever invited. Of late 
the Vatican has accepted an invitation 
to participate in a 1958 fair to take 
place in Brussels, the capital of Bel- 
gium. This world exhibition will fea- 
ture the theme, The World in the Sign 
of Man—certainly an appropriate sub- 
ject for religious participation. The 
Catholic pavilion will be located near 
that of the United States and that of 
the Soviet Union. 


According to reports, the Holy Fath- 


er hopes that money for the erection of 
the display, which will give a world- 
wide view of Catholicism, will be con- 
tributed by Catholics all over the world. 
Bishop Russell J. McVinney of Provi- 
dence recently conferred with the Vati- 
can committee and was given a plan of 
Civitas Dei, as the exhibit is to be 
known, to bring back to the American 
bishops. 


Chinese Invasion of Burma 


At the moment the crisis over Egypt's 
nationalization of the Suez Canal seems 
to have overshadowed in importance 
the Chinese Communist invasion of 
Burma, first reported on Aug. 1. Red 
China’s violation of Burma’s territorial 
integrity, however, carries serious im- 
plications not only for Burma itself but 
for all the neighboring countries in 
South Asia. 

Chinese Communist troops have 
penetrated Burma in two areas and now 
occupy about 1,000 square miles of 
Burmese territory along a 500-mile arc. 
The areas concerned, Wa State and 
Kachin State, have been the subject of 
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off-and-on dispute since the British- 
Chinese Conventions of 1894 and 1897 
on boundaries. (Burma was: formerly a 
British possession.) Burma’s legal rights 
in Wa State are clear. They are admit- 
tedly not so clear in Kachin State, which 
the British managed to retain by force 
against Chinese attempts to seize the 
State in 1900, 1908 and 1911. 

The most disconcerting feature of 
the episode is the fact that both these 
areas appear as Chinese territory on 
Peiping’s official map of Communist 
China dated Oct. 1, 1950. Moreover, 
the same map regards the eastern tip 
of Afghanistan, parts of Kashmir and 
adjoining parts of India, Pakistan and 
the northern strip of India’s Assam 
Province, as parts of Red China. Are 
we witnessing the beginning of a piece- 
meal invasion of these sectors of South 
Asia? The question should be of more 
than passing interest to India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru, who makes so much of 
the possibility of coexistence with Red 
China. 


China’s “Act of God” 


On Aug. 12 the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches, now 
meeting in Hungary, was treated to a 
rather weird interpretation of Commun- 
ist persecution of religion in Red China. 
The World Council may find it pre- 
sumptuous that we take issue with a 
Chinese churchman on such a topic. 
On the other hand, the remarks of Bish- 
op K. H. Ting were in such contrast 
to reports from Catholic sources that 
we can hardly refrain from wondering 
just what the Anglican bishop meant. 
One such report is the article by Joseph 
M. C. Kung, nephew of the imprisoned 
Catholic Bishop of Shanghai, which 
apyeared in these pages last week (pp. 
440-2). 

According to Bishop Ting, commun- 
ism is about the best thing that could 
have happened to the Christian Church 
in China. The Church is now free. It 
is self-sufficient, self-supporting and no 
longer dependent on occidental pat- 
ronage. The rights of Christians are 
now constitutionally guaranteed. While 
Western Christians, Bishop Ting went 
on, might regard the change in China 
as a judgment of God, Chinese Chris- 
tians see it as an “act of God and a dem- 
onstration of His love for China.” 


¥ 


Of course, if Bishop Ting means that 
“Whom the Lord loves, He chastises,” 
we have no quarrel with him. We are 
thinking of the heroic martyrdom of 
Bishop Kung and the thousands of 
priests and Catholic laymen who, as 
Mr. Kung wrote, surrendered “their 
liberty and life to give evidence of 
their faith in Christ and His Church.” 

In his article Mr. Kung deplored the 
“journalistic silence about the heroic 
deeds behind the Bamboo Curtain” as 
incomprehensible. That a_ professed 
Christian should, in effect, condone per- 
secution, we find even harder to under- 
stand. 


The Refugee Era Ends 


The most human drama of the war's 
aftermath was by all odds the plight 
of the refugees. These unfortunate peo- 
ple first appeared in 1945 as the “Dis- 
placed Persons.” They were victims of 
the war who refused, on political or re- 
ligious grounds, to return to their na- 
tive lands. Then there appeared the 
“Expellees,” mostly ethnic Germans 
driven from their ancestral homes as 
a result of the Potsdam agreements. 
Finally there were the “Escapees,” those 
who fled Eastern Europe in increasing 
numbers as Red tyranny mounted. 

These victims of the postwar chaos 
were numbered in the millions, Homes 
had to be found for some of them out- 
side of Europe, for the free world re- 
jected Communist demands that they 
be forced back behind the Iron Curtain. 
The United States responded to the 
demands of charity by taking in and re- 
settling a half-million of them, by means 
of special legislation that by-passed 
quota restrictions, 

The first phase is now ending, for the 
Refugee Relief Act expires at the end 
of the year. The job to be done, alas, 
is not ended. But for its efforts thus 
far some kind of collective decoration 
should go to the War Relief Services- 
NCWC (now Catholic Relief Services- 
NCWC). It has fought courageously 
and successfully, in the name of the 
American bishops, against all sorts of 
obstacles stemming from both red tape 
and human selfishness. Of the half-mil- 
lion refugees admitted, over 40 per 
cent were brought in through Catholic 
agencies, mostly through Catholic Re- 
lief Services, 
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Washington Front 





Contrary to a popular misconception, fostered largely 
by the press, the 84th Congress did not die when its 
second session adjourned on July 27. It still exists. It 
can be called to a third session at any moment the 
President decides there is a national or international 
emergency. An example?—the Suez Canal crisis, in 
which we are deeply involved and which, in the opinion 
of experts, could easily lead to war. This would be the 
same Congress, and not one re-created by the President. 
It has been done before. 

Moreover, the 84th’s standing committees go steadily 
on, holding hearings looking to new legislation for the 
85th, and continuing investigations begun but not con- 
cluded in the second session. It seems safe to say that 
their meetings will be attended by Southern Democrats 
who have already won their State primaries, and thus 
are sure of re-election, and by those Republicans who 
are not up for re-election in the Senate, or come from 
“safe” constituencies in the House. This number may 
be cut down some by summer “junkets” abroad, or 
sheer fatigue; but the committees still exist and will un- 
til Jan. 3, 1957. 

As for the actions of the 84th, ably summarized in 
last week's editorial, political pundits hereabouts are 
still puzzling over their effects on the November Presi- 


Underscorings 


dential and Congressional elections. But there are two 
questions: what effect the 84th will have on the national 
elections, and what effects it will have locally on candi- 
dates for Congress. The first of these is complicated by 
the state of the President’s health. In the radio-TV in- 
troduction of Secretary Dulles, reporting on his London 
conference on Suez, the President looked wan and hag- 
gard and his voice was weak and quavering. This 
throws doubt on the wisdom of the present plan for him 
to appear on a half-dozen TV appeals, unless he has 
improved considerably by the time the actual campaign 
gets under Way. So the health question is still there, 
and will be raised, not directly, I hope, but indirectly by 
attacks on his running-mate, who this time, at least, 
will be running as a potential President. 

All this bodes ill for Congressional hopefuls, who are 
always relying on their appearances with the national 
candidates on whistle-stops or on local platforms, How- 
ever, maybe Madison Avenue and Robert Montgomery 
will work up TV “shows” with the President surrounded 
by selected candidates he wants to see win their elec- 
tions. The woeful rest will have to take their chances 
with the local constituencies, and with their voting 
records in the 84th. I understand, however, that the 
President is making “spot” appearances in the White 
House recording room, at least with those he considers 
on his side. Congressional Quarterly, in a weekly re- 
lease, calculates these to be about 20 per cent in the 
Senate, somewhat more in the House. WiLFrip Parsons 


the men graduates earned all or most 
of their college expenses. Married men 
formed 13 per cent of the class. Yet 
practically every one of the graduates 





THE FIRST of 75 Italian farm families 


participated in one or more of 40 dif- 





to be settled in Rock Hill, S. C., arrived 
in early July. Catholic Relief Services 
of NCWC is bringing the families here 
and the York County Farm Produce 
Co., launched by Rev. Maurice Shean, 
C.O., is providing their initial grubstake 
of land and housing. 


B NEWMAN CLUB members and 
chaplains will discuss at their National 
Convention, Aug. 28-Sept. 2, at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl., the 
theme “Christ, College, Career.” Car- 
dinal Stritch will preside at the open- 
ing Mass, Aug. 29, and, with Arch- 
bishop Binz, Episcopal Chairman of the 
Youth Department, NCWC, at the clos- 
ing banquet, Sept. 1. 


®FOREIGN STUDENTS will meet 
in a seminar Aug. 28-Sept. 3 at Lewis 
College, Lockport, IIl., to discuss “Free- 
dom and Its Value” and to enjoy a 
program of recreation together. The 
Seminar, for men and women students, 
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is sponsored by the Crossroads Student 
Center in Chicago. Details may be had 
from Germaine Ruchaud at the Center, 
5621 So. Blackstone, Chicago 37, IIl. 


p> ON HIS LAST DAY as prison chap- 
lain, after 38 years of service to Mary- 
land Penitentiary and Baltimore City 
Jail, Rev. Joseph J. Ayd, S.J., professor 
emeritus of Loyola College, Baltimore, 
and author, said Mass as usual in the 
prison chapel on July 25. During those 
years he consoled the last hours of 54 
men condemned to the gallows. 


pIN THE CLASS of ’56 of St. John’s 
College, Jamaica, N. Y., 50 per cent of 





Remember to tune in on the NBC 
Catholic Hour program, “This 
Week in America,” Sundays, 
Aug. 19 and 26 to hear Fr. Vin- 
cent S. Kearney and Fr. Harold 
C. Gardiner of our staff. Time: 
2°30: PM. E. D. T. EDITOR. 











ferent activities while in college. 


Bp CARTOONS illustrate Catholic be- 
liefs in Cartoon Key to Heaven, 48-page 
booklet published by Rev. Robert J. 
Schubert, St. Francis Minor Seminary, 
3600 So. Kinnickinnic Ave., Milwaukee 
7, Wis., 75¢. 


pP. JULES LEBRETON, S.]., theo- 
logian and historian, author of History 
of the Primitive Church and of Histoire 
du dogme de la Trinité, was buried in 
Paris on July 10. 


p> THIS FALL will mark the 15th anni- 
versary of publication of the Junior 
Catholic Messenger by Geo, Pflaum, 
Inc., 38 West Fifth St., Davton 2, Ohio. 


Bp FOUR AMERICAN Felician Sisters 
arrived in Carlsberg, Germany, Aug. 2 
to teach classes in religion, music and 
speech to teen-age expellees from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. E.K.C., 
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Editorials 








The Trial of Sergeant McKeon 


On Friday night, August 3, the first stage of the now 
famous affaire McKeon came to a close. The sergeant 
was sentenced to a bad-conduct discharge, nine months 
in prison and reduction in grade to private. He was 
convicted of drinking on duty and negligent homicide. 
People all over the land were somewhat shocked at 
the severity of the sentence. The sergeant’s stunned re- 
action was, “I sure don’t want that B. C. D.” It seems 
likely that, when the sentence is reviewed, higher au- 
thorities may not want him to have it either. Many be- 
sides McKeon will be awaiting that decision. 

What was there about this case which so galvanized 
public attention? It was not merely the tragic death of 
the six Marine Corps recruits who drowned in Ribbon 
Creek the night of April 8. Nor was it simply the pub- 
lic’s passion that the sergeant who was their drill in- 
structor receive a fair trial. Many things combined to 
make this trial an historic “case,” or what the French 
call an affaire. 


DREYFUS RECALLED 


The grim military setting, the sergeant apparently 
repudiated by the “system” he served, the introduction 
as defense attorney of a man named Emile Zola Ber- 
man—all somehow helped to produce a drama in which 
the characters were jumbled together in odd relation- 
ships reminiscent of the notorious Dreyfus Case of late- 
19th-century France. 

As in the Dreyfus affaire, so here, too, the question 
before the court—to determine the guilt or innocence of 
an individual—was not the same as the one before the 
public. Large, formless elements rapidly pushed their 
way into Sgt. McKeon’s trial. The Marine Corps itself 
was said to be on trial. The sons of six American 
mothers had been sacrificed, it was asserted, to what 
was called a ruthless and irrational tradition of “tough- 
ening-up” raw recruits. Someone—the sergeant, or the 


Corps itself—must give retribution for these lives. The 
Corps’ honor and prestige were said to be at stake. 
“Public relations” demanded that someone “take the 
rap.” 

On the, other hand, people said, the Marines had to 
think of their own morale. If their system were softened 
up, how could they remain the fighting unit they are 
meant to be? Could drill instructors, charged with train- 
ing recruits, do their job effectively from now on if 
McKeon had the “book” thrown at him? 


PROBLEM OF ETHICS 


These were a few of the factors which, by compli- 
cating the case, made it so difficult for the court itself 
and the general public to form their consciences on 
the guilt or innocence of the sergeant. This week in 
America (p. 460) Father Petz probes beneath the sur- 
face of this public debate about the sergeant and at- 
tempts to analyze the ethical direction taken by the mil- 
lions who have been busy these past few weeks trying 
the case in the privacy of their homes. His conclusions 
form a searching examination of our national con- 
science. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that much of the 
public turmoil arose from the fact that a whole hive of 
extraneous problems were buzzing around the central 
question of the sergeant’s guilt or innocence. Whenever 
such complications bedevil a trial, the work of meting 
out even-handed justice becomes many times more 
difficult for those who are charged with it. The tempta- 
tion to decide the case on some apparently important, 
but really irrelevant, issue is hard to withstand. We 
trust that the military court, in sentencing Sgt. McKeon, 
took its stand solely on the ground of his proven guilt 
or innocence. If other factors obscured that one central 
question, then the wisdom of higher reviewing authori- 
ties should adjust the balance. 


Force and the Suez Canal 


The decision of Great Britain, France and the United 
States to call a 24-nation Suez Canal conference on 
August 16 was something of a diplomatic triumph for 
Secretary of State Dulles. The first Anglo-French re- 
action to Egyptian President Nasser’s seizure of the 
Suez Canal was one of hot-headed anger. Both France 
and England were prepared to use armed intervention 
to keep the waterway open to international trade. The 
anger remains but, for the moment, due to the influence 
of Mr. Dulles, cooler heads have prevailed. 
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Instead of ending on a warlike note, the Big Three 
talks in London terminated with an agreement that the 
best way to handle the crisis was to call an international 
conference. Its purpose is to consider the steps to be 
taken 

.. . to establish operating arrangements under an 

international system designed to assure the con- 

tinuing of operation of the Canal as guaranteed by 
the Convention of October 29, 1888, consistent with 
legitimate Egyptian interests. 
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The countries invited include the signatories of the 
1888 Convention and those nations whose volume of 
trade and shipping give them an interest in unhampered 
use of the Suez Canal. 

The basic issues involved in President Nasser’s na- 
tionalization of the strategic waterway were discussed 
in these pages last week (“The Suez Seizure,” pp. 
443-4). These are indeed serious issues, but it is equally 
important for the West to take a long hard look at the 
possible consequences of rash retaliatory action. 

What would happen, for example, if two powers, 
such as Great Britain and France, were to “gang up” 
on a relatively weak Egypt? Would it be possible to 
limit such a war? American diplomats reporting back 
from the Middle East are convinced that the Egyptian 
President is not bluffing. If attacked, he will fight back. 
He can count on the support of the rest of the Arab 
world, notably Iraq, member of the Baghdad Pact and 
so-called “last friend” of the British in the Middle East. 
Saudi Arabia has hinted that the flow of oil to the West 
would be cut off in the event of hostilities. Resort to 
war would result in conflict and sabotage throughout 
the entire Middle East. 





Ostensibly the Western powers are concerned about 
free passage through the Suez Canal. But can the West 
justify an attack on Egypt if, in fact, President Nasser 
continues to live up to the demands of the Constanti- 
nople Convention of 1888? It is rather difficult to justify 
armed intervention on the mere assumption that legiti- 
mate interests are going to be hurt. Secretary Dulles 
appears to have been right in taking the position that 
armed intervention at this stage of the Suez crisis 
would be a violation of the UN Charter. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE WEST 


It is also important that the Western powers take 
advantage of a cooling-off period afforded by the pro- 
posed conference to decide precisely what they mean 
by “international control” of Suez. Do they mean simply 
a modernization of the Constantinople Convention of 
1888? Do they mean an “international control” which 
would give Soviet Russia a say in Middle Eastern af- 
fairs? It would indeed be a paradox if the West were 
prepared to resort to arms to give the Soviets a con- 
trolling voice in an area of the world to which they 
have always wanted access. 


The Switch, the Woodshed and the Law 


Back in the good old days, when Johnny was tempted 
to dip into the jam pot or Susie to smear herself with 
mother’s rouge, the incipient young evil-doers had only 
to look over their shoulders to see concrete reminders 
that punishment would be swift and painful. There was 
always the woodshed or the switch on top of the book- 
case to summon up unpleasant reminders of smarting 
parts of the anatomy. The idea of punishment was not 
a remote ethical concept for Johnnie and Susie; it was 
a vivid reality which often deterred the young shoot 
dallying with deviltry. 


PRESENCE OF THE POLICEMAN 


Two developments on the current social scene are 
serving to focus attention again on the validity, the 
necessity and the advantages of the element of coercion 
in a total concept of law. Police officials in large cities, 
especially in New York, are becoming more and more 
convinced that nothing can quite take the place of the 
“cop on the beat” as a crime deterrent. It’s all very well 
to have scout cars cruising the city, and a network of 
radio communications on the constant alert. But it is 
the uniformed policeman circulating among the gangs, 
the potential wrongdoers and the simple idlers who 
brings home to minds fertile for evil the plain fact that 
the law with its potential sanctions is present and ready. 
New York’s recent experience, in the drop of the crime 
rate in precincts where patrolmen have been aug- 
mented, seems to give conclusive proof to this thesis. 

Again, there is a mounting determination to bring 
home to auto drivers the immediacy of sanctions for 
careless and reckless driving. Not only have State high- 
way patrols generally become more alert and strict, but 
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ecclesiastical circles have sounded clearer warnings. 
Bishop John K. Mussio of Steubenville, Ohio, for in- 
stance, has recently reminded his subjects that de- 
liberate violation of traffic regulations is something that 
cannot be treated lightly; it may even be a matter for 
confession. 

These two current trends are reminders that an ade- 
quate respect for law includes a realization that the law 
has coercive power—that it can and at times must in- 
flict sanctions. Nor is this power of the law merely nega- 
tive. Here is how Yves Simon, in his Nature and Func- 
tions of Authority (Marquette University Press, 1940, p. 
54), explains by example the thought of St. Thomas on 
“the elevated conception of the pedagogical function of 
coercion”: 

By compelling bad boys to refrain from doing 

wrong, a twofold result is secured: first, the tran- 

quillity of honest people is assured; secondly, the 
bad boys themselves get used to acting honestly, so 
that they may finally become virtuous, having be- 
come able to do voluntarily what they previously 
did by fear of punishment. 


The noblest motive for obeying the law, of course, is 
love for the law itself and for the common good it is de- 
signed to promote. But fear of the law is a valid motive, 
too. It’s a motive that is often necessary and always, if 
properly appreciated, constructive. If irresponsible 
drivers and those gravitating toward juvenile crime can 
be brought increasingly face to face with the threat of 
the law’s sanctions, what may at first sight seem to be 
punishment merely for the sake of punishment will be 
realized for what it is—a stern but noble element in 
complete respect for law. 
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The McKeon Case: 
A Nation on Trial 


Jerome A. Petz 


HE TRIAL OF S/SGT. MATTHEW C. MCKEON was an 
unusual one. In criminal cases generally the 
charge made against the defendant is clearly a 
wrong. The only decision to be made by the trial court 
is whether the defendant is guilty of the act with which 
he is charged. However, in McKeon’s case popular dis- 
cussions, at least, turned on the question whether what 
the sergeant was charged with having done is wrong or 
not. Admittedly the morality of midnight marches 
through a particular swamp was a doubtful and difficult 
question to decide. For this reason the fairest course 
would have been to refrain from public comment on 
the case and let the military court come to its own 
decision. [It did so Aug. 3. See our’ editorial on p. 458. 
Ep. | 

The trial, however, has been brought into the open. 
The general public still sits in judgment on the case. 
It now clearly appears that the reasoning manifested 
in these popular discussions is alarmingly far removed 
from traditional Western thinking on moral questions. 
This, at least, is not doubtful and merits comment. 

It is to be clearly understood that there is question 
here only of popular reaction to the trial and of the 
moral thinking that reaction reveals. No attempt is made 
here to evaluate morally Marine Corps training in gen- 
eral. Nor is it the purpose of this article to decide the 
objective morality of Sgt. McKeon’s action nor his sub- 
jective innocence or guilt. 

My purpose is simply to compare the reasoning of the 
American public, as it has been evoked by this trial, 
with traditional thinking, and to point out that there 
is reasonable cause here for alarm. 

From the response to Attorney Emile Zola Berman’s 
call for statements from ex-marines, as well as from 
casual observation of conversational discussions of the 
trial, it would seem that a large segment of our people 
defended Sgt. McKeon. This reaction was commend- 
able. For every man under our law is innocent until 
proven guilty. But what reasons were given in defense 
of the sergeant? 

The arguments in favor of McKeon can easily be 





Fr. Petz, s.j., who has LL. B. and LL. M. degrees from 
Georgetown University, teaches Equity and Labor Law 
at the University of Detroit Law School. 
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summarized. The Marine Corps is concerned with 
toughening up marines to withstand the rigors of war. 
The toughening-up program has been planned by higher 
authority and is carried out in detail by drill instructors 
who are given a certain amount of discretion. McKeon’s 
orders to his men were not so much different from those 
of other drill sergeants. Hence, why blame McKeon? 

Actually, three separate defenses are given. The first 
is that Sgt. McKeon had a good purpose in what he 
did: to condition his men for whatever hardships they 
might have to endure in the future. Hence, it may be 
presumed, he is not guilty of any wrong, no matter 
what he did. The second argument in favor of McKeon 
states that whatever purpose McKeon had in command- 
ing his men to march through the swamp at dead of 
night, such an action was ordered by higher authority 
or, at least, acquiesced in by superior officers. The 
suppressed conclusion would appear to be that if anyone 
is to be tried, it is not McKeon, but the officers who 
ordered or knowingly allowed such practices to con- 
tinue in the training of young marines. The third 
reason why McKeon is not guilty of a wrong is that 
all the other drill sergeants were doing the same or 
similar things. So, all of them should be tried or 
McKeon should not be tried. 

Such are the defenses put forth in popular discus- 
sions of the trial. How do these defenses line up with 
traditional moral thinking? 

Analysis of the first reason alleged in favor of Sgt. 
McKeon reveals a principle which has long been re- 
jected by traditional morality. The defense really comes 
to this: since the sergeant had a good purpose in doing 
what he did, his action is not wrong. Stated thus 
baldly, the defense would not perhaps be accepted by 
anyone. Such thinking is obviously a throwback to the 
principle that “the end justifies the means.” It cannot 
be tolerated in the formulation of moral judgments. 

It can hardly be denied that the purpose of training 
our fighting men to be as fit as possible for the hard- 
ships of war is a good one. However good that purpose 
is, it cannot justify any and every action. No drill in- 
structors, for example, could deliberately shoot down a 
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marine so that the onlooking platoon could “toughen 
up” to the sight of death. 

The trial court had to determine whether, in the cir- 
cumstances, taking a group of recruits on a midnight 
march through a swamp is a legally reprehensible 
action. Individuals who attempt to form an opinion of 
Sgt. McKeon’s action must answer that question from 
a moral point of view. If that action is morally justi- 
fiable, it can certainly be used in training marines. But 
if it is morally wrong, no admittedly good purpose can 
justify it. To say that the action is good simply because 
it was prompted by a good purpose is to accept a prin- 
ciple which traditional moral thinking has rejected. 


OBEDIENCE NO EXCUSE 


The second defense states that McKeon was merely 
obeying orders. Therefore, if anyone is to be tried, it 
should be the officers who ordered the “toughening-up” 
program and who acquiesced in actions of this type. In 
considering whether this type of thinking is in keeping 
with concepts common to the morality of the Western 
World, it must be pointed out that there are really 
two elements in this defense. Certainly, if those in 
authority have ordered immoral actions, then they are 
responsible and should be tried like any subordinate. 
The other element of the defense, however, that obedi- 
ence can justify any action, is questionable. 

Obedience to properly constituted authority has al- 
ways been fundamental to Western moral thinking. It 
is enjoined in the armed services generally as a matter 
of life. and death; it is inculcated in the Marine Corps 
as an essential part of its esprit de corps. Because it is 
such a fundamental principle of morality, there are 
difficulties connected with its application. 

One such difficulty is that of reconciling the necessity 
of obedience with the obligation of preserving moral 
integrity. A unit of fighting men would not long be 
effective if every individual in the unit were to question 
commands. On the other hand, the individual simply 
may not carry out commands he knows to be immoral. 
Traditional thinking offers one help. The individual in 
doubt about the morality of a command may solve his 
doubt by the argument that higher officials would pre- 
sumably not command an immoral action and, hence, 
this is not an immoral action. If this is what those who 
use this second defense really mean, there is little rea- 
son for objection. 

But there is good evidence for believing that what: 
is meant by this element of the second defense is that 
an individual’s action is good simply because he has 
obeyed orders. But it is submitted that Western morality 
has never justified actions by mere obedience. Just as 
a morally good purpose can justify a morally indiffer- 
ent act or increase the goodness of a morally good act, 
so obedience can fortify an act that is already morally 
good. But a morally bad action, knowingly performed, 
cannot be justified by the fact that it was performed 
“under orders.” Obedience does not justify evil. To hold 
such a principle is to stray from traditional thinking 
on moral matters. 
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The third defense, if generalized, comes to this: 
Sgt. McKeon’s action could not be wrong because all 
the other drill sergeants were doing it. Now it is per- 
fectly possible that where a given action is performed 
by whole groups of people, the individual living in 
that group may not even suspect that such action may 
be wrong. Consequently, even though the action is ob- 
jectively wrong, the individual may be subjectively 
guiltless. But whether an individual knows an act is 
wrong is an entirely different question from the one 
which asks whether the act is objectively wrong or not. 
Western morality has always upheld the possibility of 
subjective innocence even where an act is objectively 
wrong. So in Sgt. McKeon’s case, even if his action were 
morally wrong, he may not be guilty if he did not 
know that his action was wrong. But that is an en- 
tirely ‘different defense from the one which says his 
action was not wrong simply “because everyone else 
was doing it.” Such defense adopts the principle that 
what is being done generally is the moral measure of 
what ought to be done. And that principle is certainly 
not acceptable to traditional morality. 

The defenses of Sgt. McKeon currently raised in 
popular discussions of his trial appear, therefore. to be 
based on reasoning foreign to traditional Western 
morality. Should that fact give cause for alarm? 

If the moral reasonings used in defense of Sgt. Mc- 
Keon were merely logical thrusts in some sort of intel- 
lectual game, with no further effect on the life of the na- 
tion as a whole, there need be no cause for concern. But. 
it appears, these are principles of morality held by a 
rather large segment of the population. And there is 
good reason to believe that these ways of judging the 
morality of human acts are actually being put into 
practice in millions of daily lives. These very excuses, 
now vocalized in detense of the sergeant, are being 
made use of consciously or subconsciously in business, 
politics and in our social life generally. 

Too often, for example, we hear that pre-marital 
sexual relations are not wrong because so many people 
indulge in them. Strong-arm methods are employed in 
certain cases because working men must be well or- 
ganized, or because the good of a business corporation 
demands it. Votes are bought and sold, or graft is given 
and received, because higher officials in the group, 
party or Government have ordered it. Any remonstrance 
against such gravely objectionable practices is met with 
a knowing smile or a sophisticated nod. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM 


No one knows how widespread such practices are. 
Judging from the reaction to the trial of Sgt. McKeon, 
however, it appears that the thinking which ultimately 
results in such practices must be quite common. If so, 
that is a sufficient indication of the weakening of the 
moral fiber of the nation to cause some serious alarm. 
For continued and increasing acceptance in thought of 
principles such as “The end justifies the means,” “What- 
ever everyone does can’t be wrong” and “Whatever is 
commanded is good,” can lead only to increased social 
immorality. 
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The Art of Business and 
The Business of Art 


William McInnes 


ITH SPRING COMES THE circus, and this year 

a new circus rolled into town: the stock- 

holders’ meetings of the giant American 

corporations. The meetings filled ballrooms, 
arenas, and even tents during April and May. All the 
hoopla of the greatest show on earth was there: throngs 
of people, side trips through the plant, an occasional 
flaring of tempers when impertinent questions arise 
from the floor, box lunches, and plenty of publicity 
photos of serene grandmothers and homey folks. Last 
spring one big corporation even shipped out pictures 
of several small children receiving paternal pats on the 
head from the corporate president himself. These stock- 
holders’ meetings were publicized to show how wide is 
the ownership of our U. S. industries today. 

But as the performers in these annual shows increase, 
the real importance of the meeting in the business life 
of the corporation decreases. The child stockholder is 
of much greater service to the public relations depart- 
ment than to the finance committee. With owners who 
know next to nothing about the actual workings of the 
firm, the running of the business must fall on the 
shoulders of the officers of that enterprise. Thus we 
have the paradox, long ago pointed out, of increasing 
ownership with decreasing power. The role of owner- 
ship has become one of delegating power rather than 
of exercising it. 


EVERYONE DELEGATES 


This delegation of authority is the hallmark of modern 
capitalism. Though grandmothers and infants must of 
necessity make delegation, they are not the only ones 
who hand over power to others. Whenever a worker 
agrees to sign on the payroll of a firm, he is delegating 
his own right to make what he wants in return for a 
wage. When Congress passed the Ful! Employment 
Act in 1946, it gave national recognition to this dele- 
gation of the responsibility for creating jobs for all. 

Government, too, has delegated authority to business 
to enable it to carry out its functions. It first allowed 
the corporate form of business with its attached limited 
liability clause, by which participants risk their invest- 
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ments without risking also their shirts. Then in the 
nineteenth century the general incorporation laws made 
business no longer the privilege of the few but the right 
of anyone willing to take the risk. The child stockholder 
merely points up more dramatically what is an inherent 
feature of our social system: delegation of power to 
those most capable of carrying out a particular func- 
tion. 

Businessmen have accepted this power energetically 
and with it have paid off handsome dividends. A $400 
billion gross national product now on the horizon and 
a new monied middle class now in the suburbs prove 
that vividly. 

The first-quarter annual reports so proudly announced 
by the presidents at the stockholders’ meetings this 
year suggest a continuance of these dividends. 

Production and distribution records, however, fur- 
nish an incomplete accounting of the social success of 
business. Besides the return on investment, society ex- 
pects an accounting of the return on delegated author- 
ity, and society may not be easily dismisseC by a pat 
on the head. 


LOOKING FOR NORMS 


But here arises a difficulty. It is one thing to require 
an accounting of performance; it is another to set down 
the criteria of that performance. It is one thing to at- 
tack the “power elite” represented by the corporate 
executive, as C. Wright Mills has done so caustically 
in his new book, The Power Elite (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956, $6). It is another to set down 
a positive code of ethics for those who have received 
delegation of authority. Washington in recent years 
has been eager to enlist the skills of the businessman 
in the service of government, but few have outlined 
for him a set of values while down there. And even 
within the confines of his own corporate walls it is not 
always easy for him to know when he is acting within 
the proper limits of his authority or when he has ex- 
ceeded the power that society has given to him. 

Consider, for example, some cases. 

In Hollywood, representatives of the major film com- 
panies are revising the Hollywood Production Code. 
This will determine what themes will be acceptable 
for portrayal on the screen. Not only are these execu- 
tives acting as businessmen anticipating a demand for 
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their product; they are also acting as individuals making 
moral decisions that will shape the conduct of a whole 
industry and affect millions of their customers. Their 
code, therefore, cannot be merely a business document 
governed only by business expediency. But what norms, 
precisely, should it follow? 

In the comic book industry, too, the leaders who 
have drawn up a Code of Ethics are taking on more 
than business responsibility. Their mozal decisions are 
vital to the whole community. Self-regulation is a lauda- 
ble practice. But if ruled only by business expediency, 
it is both futile and a usurpation of authority from 
society in an area where business has no special mandate 
—except through the default of others! 

In matters of art, so closely tied up with subjective 
tastes, businessmen face another difficult area in which 
the rules are few. In his recent address to the Italian 
Confederation of Commerce, Pope Pius XII pointed 
out the important role of the businessman, who by the 
very nature of his job—which is to foresee consumer 
trends and anticipate consumer psychology—must be 
something of a tastemaker. Just as production must pre- 
cede sales, so his personal tastes must precede the public 
taste. But what are the norms of good taste? 

The New Yorker is a highly stylized magazine that 
exerts a strong influence over public tastes in clothes, 
fashions and entertainment. It certainly is a tastemaker. 
When advertising is submitted to the New Yorker for 
publication, it is strictly censored as to type and quality, 
and there are certain ads which do not meet its specifi- 
cations. In 1954 alone it turned down over $200,000 
in advertising that did not come up to its standards 
of taste or acceptability. The role of director of a maga- 
zine does not qualify a person in any special way to 
be an arbiter of what is good taste, and yet such a job 
does require executive decisions in these matters. What 
norms are to be followed? 


LEGISLATING FOR THE COMMON GOOD 


Then take the case of the manufacturer who has 
$500,000 to spend promoting his product. He buys a 


‘ TV show. If he were in England he would get no voice 


in determining the quality of the program he bought. 
Under England’s new Independent TV Authority for 
commercial TV, he can buy the program or not; he 
cannot govern its format. In the United States, though, 
he has more freedom. Yet last year, when such a sponsor 
wanted to change one of those giant “spectaculars,” 
for which he was paying the bill, the network was 
reluctant to yield to his request. One reason was that 
the network is charged by the Federal Communication 
Commission to act “in the public interest.” It was un- 
willing to hand to another a decision for which it would 
assume responsibility. Here the government has not 
left it to self-regulation to set policy, but even within 
the broad command to operate in the public interest 
many decisions involving very subjective tastes must 
be made. 

A more v-idely publicized case of business decisions 
touching non-business areas appeared a few months ago 
in Boston. In a reprisal against unfavorable drama 
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reviews by a newspaper critic, the Shubert theatre in- 
terests barred drama critic Eliot Norton of the Boston 
Post from their theatres. Mr. Norton, in his capacity as 
critic, had criticized some Shubert plays. They disagreed 
with his opinion and backed up their disagreement by 
barring him from their theatres. In this instance—not 
of setting tastes but of coercing others who disagreed 
with their particular tastes—the Shuberts had ventured 
far beyond what is merely business. But if they were 
wrong, what rules were they breaking, especially if all 
the rules of taste are subjective? 

This, then, is a problem. If, in addition to his funda- 
mental right to do business, the businessman has a 
specific delegation from society to conduct his business 
within the framework of that society, yet has no special 
delegation to be a law unto himself in areas which 
necessarily lie across the path of business, what rules 
must he follow? 


THE MORAL LAW 


To this question the conscientious businessman who 
is sincerely trying to do his part within the total context 
of the common good must answer: I, like everyone else 
in the community, must live by the individual and 
social norms that govern us all; I must claim no special 
exemption from them just because I am a businessman. 

In the sphere of individual morality this means, at 
the minimum, following reason and the natural law, 
always acting as a rational human being, even in busi- 
ness deals. For the Christian there is added to this the 
moral truth of revelation. In political and social life 
he must fulfil the duties of citizenship corresponding 
to his position within the community. The tension be- 
tween civic and business duties cannot be resolved by 
a rejection of either one or the other, since both the 
social and business part of man live in one world. It is 
too much to expéct any man to abandon the source of 
his livelihood in order to take up a social chore. On the 
other hand, the businessman, in virtue of his member- 
ship in the community, is as much a citizen as the next 
person. In fact, he may be more so in virtue of his 
special ability to contribute to its welfare. 

Norms of good taste are harder to come by because 
of the subjective element mentioned above. The busi- 
nessman must anticipate tastes. But all the more, there- 
fore, must he respect the tastes of others. He has every 
right to offer; he has no right to command. He has the 
right to appeal to any group he chooses. He can aim 
his sales 
message _ at 
the high- 
brows, the 
lowbrows 
or the mid- 
dlebrows. 
But he has 
no right to 
stamp out 
those who 
disagree 
with him. 
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In this matter some businessmen forget that they do 
business in glass houses, especially if good taste is 
wrapped in overtones of morality. Though they enjoy 
many privileges in setting tastes, they are quick to deny 
the right of others to criticize those tastes. 


CHOOSING FOR SOCIETY 


Recently in Brooklyn a movie theatre manager booked 
a morally objectionable film into his theatre. Partially 
this was a business action. which it was his legitimate 
right to perform. But it was more than a business action. 
The local pastor objected to the showing. People stayed 
away, and so the film was withdrawn. Then the manager 
complained: “I recognize the right of the Church to 
prescribe for its members what they may or may not 
see. But to prevent the general public from seeing films 
of its own choosing is, I feel, an abridgement of a basic 
American freedom.” This is certainly ironic, coming as 
it does from the businessman who every day chooses 
films for his community. He had not only made himself 
a law in an area in which he had no special privilege, 
but he had also denied the right of anyone else to judge 
in that area. 

The Shuberts, too, seem to have stepped beyond 
their proper domain when they took Mr. Norton from 


Nowadays, as in every period of history, the busi- 
nessman exercises a specific function in society. It 
would be a mistake to see in him only a middle- 
man between the producer and the consumer. Of 
course he is this, and as such he possesses a valu- 
able experience, which he has gained not without 
painful risks. But he is also, and in the first place, 
a stimulating force in the economy. Not only is he 
able to assure an opportune distribution of goods 
and services, but he likewise gives effective en- 
couragement to the manufacturer to provide mer- 
chandise of higher quality and lower cost. Besides 
this, he has it in his power to afford the consumer. 
in the fullest measure, a free access to the market. 

Every exchange of products, in fact, quite apart 
from satisfying definite needs and desires, makes 
it possible to put new means into operation, 
arouses latent and sometimes unexpected energies, 
and stimulates the spirit of enterprise and inven- 
tion. This instinct, innate in mankind, to create, to 
improve and to make progress explains commercial 
activities as much and more than the mere desire 
for gain. 

The businessman needs a thorough and well- 
balanced professional training. He must have a 
mind always quick to understand and to follow 
up economic trends as they develop, in order to 
handle his business with success and to foresee 
the reactions of the masses of the people as well 
as their mental attitudes... . 





RE Pius XII to Businessmen 


‘coming public apathy and misunderstanding; he 





their free list. Their business rights include the right 
to make a profit, the right to take a risk on the venture, 
the right to determine in advance what play they will 
present to the public. But this does not include the right 
to crush those whose public function is to inform the 
public as to the quality of the product offered. This is 
an undue encroachment by the entrepreneur. In con- 
trolling tastes the businessman enjoys no privilege or 
monopoly. This negative norm, at least, he must be 
willing to respect. 

Thus the real art of business is not only to perform 
the specific functions delegated to management, but 
also to recognize the limitations of those functions when 
they touch—as they necessarily must in a social setting 
—other areas of living. No one will dispute the right 
of the manager to manage. Businessmen in turn must 
be ready to grant the absence of any particular right 
to dictate in areas outside the management sphere. As 
an individual. as an ethical person, as a member of a 
community, and even as a man with his own private 
tastes, the businessman stands in no preferred position. 
His job is to do his part, but never to allow his part 
to take over the whole. Like everyone else, he must 
follow the rules. not make them. This is part of the real 
art of business. 





Sound moral qualities are no less indispensable 
to the businessman. He must have courage in a 
period of crisis; he must be tenacious in over- 


must nossess a spirit of optimism in revising his 
formulas and methods of action, and in estimating 
and making best use of the likelihood of a suc- 
cessful outcome. . . . 

As a matter of fact, people expect the business- 
man to have a professional conscience and an 
integrity recognized by all. Temptations, of 
course, are not wanting, if we consider the weak- 
ness of human nature; temptations to employ pro- 
cedures that are not quite honest, to realize unlaw- 
ful profits, to sacrifice moral dignity to the allure- 
ments of material goods. These temptations are 
even more dangerous at a time when technical 
progress and an expanding economy tend to plant 
in the minds of men an overpowering desire to 
increase to the highest degree the quantity and 
diversity of these same material goods. Such an 
aspiration is not deserving of condemnation so 
long as it remains balanced by an even more lively 
desire for spiritual development, and by an earnest 
will to promote, among individuals and among 
social groups, true disinterestedness and a com- 
pelling desire to alleviate the sufferings and mis- 
eries of one’s neighbor. 

Address to the Italian Federation of Commerce, 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Fainting with Damn Praise 


Harold C. Gardiner 


the middle of the book-reviewing fraternity 

when he wrote in the New Leader (May 14) 
his article “The New Yorker, Anthony West and the 
Sad State of Literary Journalism.” The bomb has been 
ticking away ever since, but the full-fledged explosion, 
anticipated with horrid eagerness by many, has not 
yet come. True, there has been much sly button-holing 
among the literary brethren; much “say, have you read 
Hicks’ blast yet?”—with a brave little hope peeping out 
and looking for a friendly pat on the head. Perhaps— 
oh, perhaps!—this time the smart-alecky New Yorker 
has really got its come-uppance. 

But the New Yorker itself, and notably Anthony 
West, have preserved a dignified, discreet, or perhaps 
necessary, silence. There has been a small exchange of 
letters in the Saturday Review, but, by and large, Mr. 
Hicks’ buzz-bomb is still just ticking away. It will be a 
shame if a good, sizable explosion does not rip loose, 
for I believe that there is too much complacency among 
what Mr. Hicks calls the “literary journalists” to dis- 
tinguish them from full-fledged critics. I believe that 
opinions on books do not arouse the healthy discussion 
that ought to make the pages of book-review media 
more vital and challenging than they are. I believe that 
there is entirely too much “yea, man” attitude among 
reviewers. And I am ready to suggest, for the sake of 
the argument and because I feel that there is more than 
a suspicion. of truth in the charge, that the ungoverned 
enthusiasm and high-voltage language of the blurb- 
writers influences, perhaps all unperceived, the judg- 
ments of the literary journalists. 

In other words, I agree with Mr. Hicks that there 
is at least the beginning of a “sad state” among the 
reviewers, and if this addition to the controversy will 
nudge Mr. Hicks’ buzz-bomb into an early explosion, I 
will not, as prefaces so often say, have written in vain. 

But my charge is different from Mr. Hicks’. He thinks, 
if 1 may streamline his argument a bit, that the New 
Yorker and especially Mr. West are too strict in judg- 
ment—snobbishly and unfairly strict. My indictment is 
that all too many reviewers’ are too ready to award 
greatness and immortality. One often has the impres- 
sion that a first healthy reaction to the book under re- 


Grits Hicks planted a buzz-bomb smack in 
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view has been polished and pruned (for, after all, it 
is to appear in. print and may perchance win for itself 
an accolade of greatness) to such an extent that the 
reviewer does not say what he really would say in a 
less formal and full-dress moment. 

However that may be, it is instructive and suggestive 
to compare reviews of the same books in the American 
journals and in, say, the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment. As a fairly steady phenomenon, the English re- 
view will be much more temperate and cautious. It will 
be much charier in seeing greatness; the fifth or sixth 
book of a prominent author will not automatically be- 
come “the apex” of his writing career. The English 
literary journalist, one feels, approaches his task with a 
healthy and constructive skepticism, whereas his Ameri- 
can counterpart is apt to be widely-eved naive—or more 
malleable to the jargon of the sales department of the 
publishing house. 

The only way to give evidence to support this im- 
pression is to quote. I have before me a sizable stack 
of reviews from the American and English papers. I 
can't use all the material but these samples may serve 
to establish my point. 


WHICH PAPER D’YA READ? 


Recently, the National Book Awards went to John 
O’Hara’s Ten North Frederick for the best fiction and 
to Herbert Kubly’s Stranger in Italy for the top non- 
fiction. The books had been winnowed out for the vote 
of the jury by a poll among all the leading reviewers, 
publishers, book sellers, etc., in the country. Obviously 
the winning volumes had come in for some high praise 
from the literary journalists. 

But what do the Lit. Sup. reviews say? Admitting 
quite graciously Mr. O’Hara’s skill “as a reporter,” and 
“his considerable art in the selection and ordering of 
detail,” the review concludes: 


By the end of the book, it might be said unkindly, 
we know all about Joe Chapin [the story’s pro- 
tagonist], but we still do not know Mr. O’Hara’s 
reason for writing a book about him. Such a criti- 
cism would be unfair, for to Mr. O'Hara people are 
interesting only as part of the social pattern. 


Kindly or not, the criticism raises a question the 
American adjudicators obviously did not suspect—was 
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the award made for fiction or was it made for a socio- 
logical study? 

Even more pertinent to my theme are respective re- 
views of Stranger in Italy. Again, since the book got 
the National Book Awards laurel, I shall not quote 
specific American evaluations. But here is a final para- 
graph of the Lit. Sup. judgment. 

An insufficient knowledge of Italy, her history and 

institutions would not necessarily be fatal to a col- 

lection of character sketches and travel notes, but 
they are fatal to Mr. Kubly’s grandiose plan of ex- 
plaining Italy and America to each other. Senti- 
mentality, a superficial approach to the gravest of 
problems and a belief that anyone who speaks to 
an American must infallibly be telling the truth 
have combined to make a muddled book which 

. . . presents almost as misleading an impression of 

Italy as any of the Hollywood films the author 

castigates. 

Earlier, as an example of how Mr. Kubly “gives the 

impression of loving the Italians without understanding 
their background, their values or their religion,” the 
reviewer had pointed out: 
Italy is defined, without qualification, as “Latin, 
pagan, Catholic and poor,” and, when the Romans 
cheer the Holy Father, Mr. Kubly comments: “To 
the people the man was divine; their emotions 
could be aroused by none less than a god.” 


Would the cool—to say the least—reception of our 
two “best” books of the year perhaps suggest that the 
American critics were a little too generous in their 
praise? 

But let us press on. Irwin Shaw’s Lucy Crown has 
been greeted by American reviewers like this: “The 
best of Shaw’s novels” (N. Y. Herald Tribune); “Sharply 
drawn, highly charged, continuously absorbing” (N. Y. 
Times Book Review); “A remarkably apt comment on 
modern, high-style marriage” (Saturday Review); “Com- 
pelling and personal” ( Newsweek); “A first-rate novel 
of real depth and power” (N. Y. World Telegram). 











The Lit. Sup. devotes exactly 22 lines to Lucy Crown 


‘ and concludes: 


Mr. Shaw treats his subject with desperate serious- 
ness, but unhappily one is never convinced that his 
characters would behave as he makes them do in 
their moments of crisis. From a writer so talented, 
Lucy Crown must be called a disappointment. 


Or let’s take A. J. Cronin’s recent A Thing of Beauty, 
The N. Y. Times Book Review calls it “one of the most 
moving novels of the year”; the Chicago Tribune avers 
that it “keeps the reader’s eyes glued to the page’; the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review puts it “in the com- 
pany of Lust for Life” (a trick of casual “see how much 
I know” reference that Mr. Hicks finds especially an- 
noying and irrelevant as practiced by Mr. West). But 
the Lit. Sup. will have none of this fanfare. It allots 20 
chilly lines to Crusaders Tomb (the English title), 
ending with the estimate that this is a “well-padded 
tale.” 

This sturdy refusal to be over-enthusiastic about 
books hot off the press is not a new thing in English 
reviewing circles. Several years ago, for instance, when 
the American critics were knocking themselves out to 
find in From Here to Eternity some literary veneer that 
might camouflage the dirt (the Editorial Board of the 
Book of the Month Club beat the drum for the book's 
“genuine literary importance” ), the London Times, the 
Daily Express, John O’London’s Weekly all concurred 
with the Standard’s opinion: “It is a mistake for the 
novelist to have his ear so close to the ground that he 
can only hear noises in the sewer.” 

Again, after the American reviewing fraternity had 


generally praised Remarque’s Spark of Life, the Lit. 


Sup. lamented that “this hashed-up story of an imaginary 
concentration camp continues Mr. Remarque’s decline 
as a novelist.” 


NO ODIUM NATIONALISTICUM 


My reader, by this time perhaps not so gentle, may 
be with difficulty suppressing the suspicion that I am 
an Anglophile and that all I have proved so far is that 
English reviewers would rather abolish overnight the 
partition of Ireland than give a laudatory review to an 
American book, particularly an American novel. Not so, 
reader. My suspected Anglophilism I transmit; but let 
it be said that English reviewers, by and large, don't 
seem to suffer from Yankeephobia. Witness, for example, 
the fine praise accorded to Sloane Wilson’s The Man in 
the Gray Flannel Suit (“fresh, authentic talent”; “an 
important, absorbing book that deals in ideas and con- 
flicts with an extraordinary deceptive readability.” ) 

Such examples could be multiplied and further, the 
nice balance of judgment that will not fly immediately 
to hucksters’ phrases is manifest in the English critics 
approach both to their own literature and to that of 
non-English-speaking lands as well. Here, for instance, 
are some phrases from a review of Un Certain Sourire. 
After conceding the undoubted and rather extraordinary 
talent of Francoise Sagan (Bonjour Tristesse ), the re- 
view goes on to pose the question whether this is legiti- 
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mate novel-writing or “exhibitionism on paper—and at 
times a rather dreary and repugnant exhibition. Time 
alone will tell whether Mlle. Sagan is enjoying a suc- 
cés de scandale or a success really worthy of her ex- 
ceptional gifts.” The book will be published in the 
United States this month, under the title A Certain 
Smile. I shall be greatly surprised if even one American 
reviewer will be able to temper his justified praise with 
any suggestion that perhaps what Mlle. Sagan says so 
well is really not worth saying. 

One of the bones Mr. Hicks has to pick with the New 
Yorker's literary journalism is the reviews that appear 
in the “Briefly Noted” section. Among other complaints, 
Mr. Hicks thinks that the anonymity of these reviews 
“seems to encourage bad taste, and the brief reviewer, 
trying hard to be smart, succeeds merely in being 
vulgar.” Could be, as they say. But, on the other hand, 
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Loving Picture out of Focus 


AND WALK IN LOVE 
By Henrietta Buckmaster. Random House. 
401p. $3.95 


from 


so on. 


Paul, whom she endeavors to rescue 
long-standing 
charges of being a hater of women and 


the reviews in the Lit. Sup. are all anonymous and 
whatever else we may think of them, they are not ip 
bad taste. Could it be that if more American reviews 
were not signed, the critic would be a little more fear. 
less in saying what he really thinks? Could it be that 
no reviewer was ready, by signing his name to a state. 
ment that Mr. O’Hara had not written a good novel, t) 
lay himself open to the possible scorn of his fellow}: 
critics? 

The New Yorker and Mr. West are a fair target for 
the charge of snootily singing extra chorum. But a great 
many other reviewers often sing too obediently with]. 
the chorus. My contention is that there is too much of 
follow-the-leader in American literary journalism, and 
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—though it is a shame—that the Church 
of which Paul was such a pillar tums 
out to be not much more than a fellow- 
ship of men of good will. 
Miss Buckmaster states that she 
“wished to evaluate these early Chris. 
tian days, free . . . of the deposit of 
nearly two thousand years.” Unfortu- 
nately, she has considered them en- 
crusted with the deposit of generations 

of liberal Protestant thinking. 
Haroip C. Garpiner 


(if unfounded) 


st 


A 


When word got around that Miss Buck- 
master was writing an historical novel 
on the life of St. Paul, this reviewer, 
for one, received the news with mingled 
eagerness and apprehension. There was 
little doubt in his mind that the author 
would come up with a splendid book, 
stylistically speaking. He knew enough 
of Miss Buckmaster’s work (especially 
the sensitive Bread from Heaven) to 
know what to expect. But he foresaw, 
too, all the pitfalls that lay in the path 
of one who would write on St. Paul 
without a really professional knowledge 
of the man and his times or that tre- 
mendous insight into the very roots of 
theology needed to treat St. Paul ade- 
quately. 

Let me say most heartily and un- 
grudgingly that the author has not dis- 
appointed in the matter of style. She 
writes with dignity and restraint; she 
tries most movingly to catch the unique- 
ness of the message of Christ; she is at 
her best, perhaps, in her convincing por- 
trait of the despair, the blankness, the 
degeneracy of the pagan world. Yet she 
resists the temptation to which a lesser 
writer would have succumbed to sen- 
sationalize the orgies and the degrad- 
ing love-cults of the times. She is ob- 
viously moved by a great devotion to 
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But granted all this, it is nevertheless 
a very truncated Paul and a very amor- 
phous Church that emerge from her 
reconstruction. To detail but a few of 
the serious inadequacies, Paul appar- 
ently does not believe that Christ estab- 
lished a priesthood or the sacrament 
of baptism; in his claim that Christ 
abolished “rites,” the Eucharist is ob- 
viously included, as Paul’s vivid account 
of its institution is studiously avoided. 
More, Paul’s insistence on faith to the 
almost explicit exclusion of “good 
works” is a projection of Lutheranism 
into Pauline thought—and so on. One 
of the most startling distortions is the 
role, attributed to St. James, of deliber- 
ately planning for a future diversity of 
sects within Christianity. 

Miss Buckmaster’s explanatory note 
lists some of her sources. It would ap- 
pear that she is totally unfamiliar with 
the vast body of Catholic Pauline study. 
Under the one-sided guidance to which 
she has submitted herself it is no wonder 
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It is always a pleasure to recommend:| In Dih 
book which combines attractive popv: cry. . 
larization with first-rate scholarship. The dor 
This one offers a summary of the more eter 
significant results obtained in over The a, 
twenty-five vears of study on the chy sick 
records of Sumer. Dr. Kramer has et] — [ts [Dik 
cellent credentials, He is one of the “T am 
world’s foremost cuneiformists anf Its old r 
curator of the tablet collection of the man, | 


University Museum (Pennsylvania) 
For many years he has worked in the}. 





museums of Istanbul, Jena, Chicago, Poetry V 


New Haven and Philadelphia, putting 
together piece by piece this record | gy 
human achievement from the dawn 0 B 
history. To appreciate the skill aj“ 
effort demanded in this kind of wo 
the reader needs only to look at th 
hand copies made by the author at W 
must have been a considerable tisk 
his evesight, to say nothing of the str# jf 
on his patience. 
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In Dilmun the raven utters no 
. ae 

The dove droops not the head, 

The sick-eyed says not “I am sick- 
eyed,” 

The sick-headed says not “I am 
sick-headed,” 

Its [Dilmun’s] old woman says not 
“Lam an old woman,” 

Its old man says not “I am an old’ 
man,... 
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Poetry Was His Armor 


OVER THE BRIDGE 
By Richard Church. Dutton. 231p. $3.75 


Born in London’s Battersea district, 
which is on the wrong side of the tracks, 
Richard Church worked for years in the 


British civil service before devoting his 
life entirely to literature. Since then he 
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The chapters are divided into “firsts” 
and present the Sumerians as forerun- 
ners in education, law, medicine, agri- 
culture, epic and sapiential literature, to 
name but a few of the twenty-five cate- | 
gories. The appeal of the book is 
naturally very wide; historians, students 
of belles-lettres, teachers, theologians 
and literary critics will find much ab- 


The most valuable part of the book 
is the collection of translations, formerly 
scattered in monographs and learned 
journals. Often they are done in col- 
laboration with fellow-cuneiformists and 
all bear the mark of concentrated study 
devoted to the tablets. The Sumerians | 
invented writing. But, contrary to popu- | 
lar belief, the earliest writing is not the 
simplest. Stubborn grammatical and | 
exegetical problems remain and it is to 
Kramer's credit that he frankly admits 
obscurities where they exist. A lesser 
scholar might have yielded to the temp- 
tation to fill in the gaps with conjec- | 


The picture which emerges from 
these translations is indeed illuminating. | 
How like ourselves they are! Here are 
the ambitions we know so well, frustra- 
tions and triumphs, the haunting fear of 
life’s insecurity, hopes of immortality, | 
and all couched in a language whose 
strange idiom cannot hide the essential 
humanity of these remarkable people. 
Any number of Kramer’s translations 
convey the mood and temper of Su- 
merian thought. Let me conclude with 
an excerpt describing the Sumerian 
paradise, land of Dilmun, where the 
immortals dwell. A poet, over 4,000 
years ago, sang of that abode where 
there is neither death nor sickness nor 
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valuable anthology of Edith Stein’s 
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drawn from her spiritual, educa- 
tional, and philosophical works. 


Wherever Good Books are 


of Edith Stein’s ideas 


were in advance of her time, and 


Many 


her great attempt to harmonize 
traditional Thomism with modern 
philosophy will receive much at- 
tention. The selections offered here 
show her keen interest in contem- 
porary problems and reflect the 
deep inner resources which en- 
abled her to face arrest and death 
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The stores listed below _ report 
their best selling books during the 


current month. Popularity is es- 9. 
timated both by the frequency 
with which a book is mentioned 
and by its relative position in each 
|. The point system, plus 10. 


report. 
the geographical spread of the 
stores, gives a good view of Cath- 
olic reading habits. Appreciation 
for the service can best be shown 
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has authored many volumes of poetry, 
novels and non-fiction. He has also been 
a regular contributor and critic in many 
English and American periodicals. For 
the last twenty years he has written a 
monthly column for the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

This, his autobiography, has been 
awarded the coveted London Sunday 
Times Book Prize. British reviewers, as 
a whole, have been very appreciative 
of the book. J. B. Priestley called it a 
“work of art,” and the influential Time 
and Tide considered it “the finest auto- 
biography.” 

The reason for all this praise is to 
be found not in the content of the book 
itself but in the way the story is told, 
Actually the autobiography is the rather 
common story of a boy born into a 
lower middle-class family desperately 
struggling to rise higher. The father, 
with a passion for bicycling and a mys- 
terious background of illegitimacy, js 
interesting and refreshing. The mother 
is the source of tenderness and ambition 
for the entire family. The brother is 
talented in music and _ engineering, 
Richard himself was one of those sen- 


sitive yet sickly children whom the} 


family physician of the end of the cen- 
tury frequently described as “neuras- 
thenic.” The story concentrates upon his 
bouts of illness, his near-sightedness, his 
difficulties in adjusting to school life 
Most striking is his reaction to sense- 
impressions, which he has recorded with 
sensitivity and brilliance. 

The distinction of the autobiography 
lies in the way his poet’s eve has caught 
so many of these details and retained 
their freshness over the years. Aware of 
the dangers of writing an autobiography 
where the temptation is always to trans- 
late distant scenes into the language of 
adult life, he succeeds in preserving 
the freshness of the world of the child 

The author’s insights into the nature 
of middle-class life are as_ brilliant a 
his descriptions. He knows that social 
critics, relying on the sciences of polities 
and economics, frequently misunder 
stand what love does in the “hugger: 
mugger home atmosphere.” He sympx 
thizes with the social quietism of a clas 
which, at the turn of the century, wa 
deeply grateful for any assurance 0 
permanence in a moderately quiet exis- 
ence, 
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An autobiography of this kind could 
easily slip by unnoticed. Its pace ané 
its interest is more in keeping with the 
Edwardian era which it describes that 
with the raucous revelations of the mié 
twentieth century. It will appeal m0 
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Rev. FREDERICK L. Moriariry, 
s.J., is professor of Old Testa- 
ment studies at Weston Col- 
lege, Weston, Mass. 

P. ALBERT DUHAMEL is professor 
of English at Boston College. 











the turn of the century but to all who 
have an appreciation for poetic insight 
and the mysterious apprehension of the 
beauty of the universe. 

P. ALBERT DUHAMEL 


Paradoxical Figure 


PETER THE GREAT. By Constantin de 
Grunwald. (Macmillan, 217p. $4.50). 
The period of Peter (1689-1725) and 
especially the character of the man 
have inspired bitter divergences of 
opinion among historians. Russian his- 
torians themselves, up to the Revolution 
of 1917, states Serge L. Levitsky, “can 
be divided into two groups: those who 
rejected Peter’s reforms in the name 
of ancient Russia; and those who re- 
nounced old Russia . . . and hailed 
Peter as the apostle of the new age.” 

Rather than analyze, the author is 
content with describing, and this he 
does with dramatic flair. Peter’s cruelty, 
rages and debauchery, as well as_ his 
courage and endurance, come rather 
horrifyingly alive in the pages. But the 
reviewer thinks that the author contra- 
dicts himself when he maintains that 
Peter's character was but a reflection 
of the national character, for Mr. de 
Grunwald admits that Peter’s excesses 
repelled his own people as much as 
they shocked Western opinion. 


THE WORD 


One of them, finding that he was cured, 
came back, praising God aloud, and 
threw himSelf at Jesus’ feet with his 
face to the ground, to thank Him (Luke 
17:15; Gospel for the Thirteenth Sun- 
day after Pentecost). 





For some considerable time now it has 
been our effort to express in simple, 
popular terms the reflections of reput- 
able theologians on the urgent contem- 
porary problem of the position of the 
Catholic layman in the Church. The 
essential point is that the layman is by 
no manner of means a second-class citi- 
zen (if we may so speak) in the state 
of grace, but a vital member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, a highly privi- 
leged and sorely needed unit in the 
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holy community that is the Church. 
Since the Church has a mission, a task 
on earth, it follows that the’ layman 
has a part in that mission and that 
task. 

Inasmuch as the Church is actually 
Christ mystically continuing His re- 
demptive work in the world, the Catho- 
lic layman shares in the threefold mis- 
sion of Christ, the triple function of 
teaching salvific truth, of wielding legiti- 
mate authority, of exercising a priest- 
hood. We will not now recapitulate 
the ways—not a few—in which the lay- 
man is somehow and genuinely a teach- 
er, a ruler and a priest with Christ in 
the Church. We wish only to recall, at 
this point, two familiar but highly im- 
portant truths with regard to lay parti- 
cipation in the priestly sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

There are, surprisingly, only four 
basic modes in which the rational crea- 
ture can talk to or deal with his Creator. 
We can praise God, we can thank Him, 
we can apologize to Him, we can peti- 
tion Him. Every other approach to God, 
whether in word or deed, reduces itself 
to one of these. To praise God—a pro- 
cedure that is strangely neglected in 
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modern piety, seeing that it figures so 
largely in those ancient prayers that 
Christ Himself said, the Psalms—is 
simply to tell God that He is wonderful. 
So the young Mother of God prayed 
when she declared, Magnificat anima 
mea Dominum: My soul magnifies the 
Lord. The meaning of the other three 
broad avenues to God is obvious. 
Every Mass is offered, of its nature, 
for these four purposes. In other words, 
the Mass represents and is the complete 
and perfect approach of man to God. 
Even in this rudimentary sense the 
Mass leaves nothing to be desired, 
leaves nothing further, in a way, for 
man to do. In a larger view, however, 
our statement must be sharply amended. 
The sacrifice of the Mass is the offer- 
ing and immolation of a gift—Christ 
Himself, salutaris hostia—in praise, 
thanksgiving, atonement and _ petition. 
But every true gift symbolizes and, as 
it were, contains the giver: it is ulti- 
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IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—54”, 6”, 644”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer pat- 
terns. Free samples. Mary Moore, Im- 
porter, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 


FULL ACRE PLOTS for building homes in 
cooperation with community. A chance to 
raise your family according to Christian 
principles. $850 membership and _ acre. 
Rockland, 18 miles George Washington 
Bridge, Marycrest, RFD, Orangeburg, N. Y. 
NAnuet 3-3690. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 


sion, Durham, North Carolina. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 


RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AND 
GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1956 Christmas and All-Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No experi- 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal Greet- 
ings, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 


SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 























WHICH BOOK? 


RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
PRINT TITLES 











LL] Send bi-monthly Catalog 
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PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 

415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Deak Farner: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your vocational litera- 
ture. 











BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
t College men and high school 


graduates interested in the 
religious lites can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach 
ing. youth work, writing. 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information, write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 





YOUR ORGANIZATI 
WHEN cELLs CHRISTMAS Canys 


Sel! finest Catholic cards, wraps, gifts with 
true Christmas theme. Low prices to you! 
Write, on a letterhead, for 
let tion and... 
FREE CARD SAMPLES 
FATHER GALES, DEPT. A 
260 SUMMIT AVE., ST. PAUL 2, MINN. 








AMERICA’S 
wo ASSOCIA TES my 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45th St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Please .... enrol. . renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 


() Sustaining, $25 or more 
(0 Charter, $100 or more 
. . Check attached . . . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 


Name 


Address 


| ter remarks) 














AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA. 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $7 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if vou are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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| lines. They are, however, 


mately a vehicle or token or instrument 
which clearly implies the self-immola- 
tion of the giver himself. 

Next to the primary realization that 
Christ Himself is the gift that is offered 
to God in every Mass, perhaps no un- 
derstanding is more vital in the present 
connection than this, that each member 
of the congregation offers himself to 
God in every Mass. The whole point, 
really, of such self-immolation is that 
the offering actually persevere through- 
out all the ensuing hours, so that the 
entire Christian day, insofar as may be, 
will somehow vindicate and implement 
the morning offering of oneself to God 
in praise, thanksgiving, reparation and 
petition. 

Strictly speaking and all allowances 
made, the truly Catholic way for the 
Catholic lavman to begin any day is 
with the sacrifice of the Mass. The wavy 
to spend the rest of the day is in actual 
extension of the Mass. 

VINCENT P. McCorry. S.]. 


FILMS 


HIGH SOCIETY (MGM) would ap- 
pear to have just about everything, 
including color and VistaVision, needed 
to assure a smash-hit movie. It has a 
tested and proven story (The Phila- 
delphia Story by Philip Barry), a new 
score by Cole Porter and a cast headed 
by Bing Crosby, Grace Kelly and Frank 
Sinatra-than whom there are at the 
moment few more potent box-office 
names. In addition it has the kind of 
opulent production in all departments 
that is a necessity for a film dedicated 
to the proposition that (as one charac- 
“there is no prettier sight 
than watching the privileged class en- 
joving its privileges.” Considering all 





| this, the picture is somewhat of a dis- 


appointment. 

The storv—a priggish heiress-divorcee 
falls off her self-erected pedestal on 
the night before her proposed second 
marriage and winds up rewedding her 
former husband—is dated, of course. 
But then it wes dated when originally 
presented in 1940 and was saved on 


| that occasion by the polished delivery 
| of its witty lines and by the unique 


talents of Katherine Hepburn for which 
it was written. John Patrick’s new screen 
play preserves a good many of the wittv 
indifferently 
delivered by the cast, which is handi- 


| capped not only by a diversity of mu- 
| tually antagonistic acting styles but also 
| by the fact that it was apparently told 
| by the director 


to behave as though 


being rich were something to be 
ashamed of. 

Except for an off-hand (and rather 
off-color) duet stylishly executed by 
Crosby and Sinatra, Cole Porter’s songs 
are not up to his usual standard. And 
Louis Armstrong, presumably injected 
to jazz up the proceedings, is called 
upon to jazz up the Wedding March at 
a singularly inappropriate moment. 
Nevertheless the spectacle of the beau- 
tifully gowned Miss Kelly, acting every 
inch the lady even when inebriated 
and/or hung-over, should prove a con- 
siderable lure to ticket buyers. So should 
the film’s undeniable claims in such 
matiers as visual splendor, snob appeal 
and escapism. [L of D: B] 


PRIVATE’S PROGRESS ( Distributors 
Corporation of America) is about the 
wartime British Army but it has nothing 
whatsoever to do with “the first of the 
few,” the stiff upper lip or heroic ex- 
ploits of any sort. The film is, in fact, 
an amiable farcical tribute to gold- 
bricking, “respectfully dedicated to 
those who got away with it” and pro- 
duced by the Boulting Brothers “with 
the official cooperation of absolutely 
nobody.” 

Its main concern is the misadven- 
tures of an oblivious, hopelessly un- 
soldierly draftee (Ian Carmichael) who 
paralyzes his top sergeant by going on 
sick call because “I woke up this morn- 
ing feeling rather fragile,” leaves a 
psychiatrist speechless at the inspired 
irrelevancy of his word associations and 
in general proves the exception to every 
rule on which Army training is based. 
Private Windrush’s resistance to mili- 
tary indoctrination lacks the scope and 
vigor displaved by the hero of No 
Time for Sergeants but in its gentle 
English way it is quite amusing and so 
is the film’s incidental spoof of Army 
red tape. [L of D:A-Il} 


THE PROUD ONES (20th Century 
Fox) is a color and CinemaScope west- 
ern which boasts the musical score. 
familiar to juke box fans, consisting of 
whistled variations on Stephen Collins 
Foster themes. The score is the films 
most effective and original attribute 
Aside from that, it is the more or less 
standard tale of an intrepid sherift 
(Robert Ryan) w ho single-hand 
breaks the bad men’s grip on a frontier 
town. The sheriff, however, does hav 
one problem that, fortunately, is rare 
among western law-men: he 
from a malady that is capable, at awk 
ward moments, of rendering him té 
porarily blind. 
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